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SUBJECT INDEX 


ADVERTISING EDUCATION 


Adams 13 (1, 1984) 41-45; Barnes, Moscove and 
Rassouli 11 (4, 1982) 68-76; Becker 12 (3, 1983) 
43-45; Furse and Stewart 11 (4, 1982) 30-38 


ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT 


Barnes, Moscove and Rassouli 11 (4, 1982) 68-76; 
Cannon 14 (1, 1985) 4-9; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; 
Frazer 12 (4, 1983) 36-41; Hill 13 (3, 1984) 21-26, 
58; Hotz, Ryans and Shanklin 11 (1, 1982) 37-44; 
Lancaster, Kreshel and Harris 15 (3, 1986) 21-29, 45; 
Lancaster and Stern 12 (4, 1983) 4-9; Madden, 
Caballero and Matsukubo 15 (3, 1986) 38-45; Patti 
and McDonald 14 (1, 1985) 41-49; Reidenbach and 
Pitts 15 (1, 1986) 30-36, 46; Semenik, Zhou and 
Moore 15 (4, 1986) 56-62; Vanden Bergh, Reid and 
Schorin 12 (4, 1983) 46-49 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


Aydin, Terpstra and Yaprak 13 (4, 1984) 39-48; 
Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Hotz, Ryans and Shanklin 
11 (1, 1982) 37-44; Kreshel, Lancaster and Toomey 
14 (3, 1985) 32-38, 51; Lancaster, Kreshel and 
Harris 15 (3, 1986) 21-29, 45; Norris 12 (1, 1983) 
30-33; Vanden Bergh, Smith and Wicks 15 (2, 1986) 
55-60 


ATTITUDES AND CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 


Aaker, Fuse and Reynolds 11 (1, 1982) 31-36; 
Abernethy and Teel 15 (4, 1986) 51-55; Armstrong, 
Franke and Russ 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; Barbour and 
Gardner 11 (1, 1982) 21-30; Bello, Pitts and Etzel 
12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Beltramini and Evans 14 (3, 
1985) 18-24, 31; Block and Vanden Bergh 14 (3, 
1985) 59-62; Boote 13 (2, 1984) 43-48; Caballero 
and Solomon 13 (1, 1984) 17-23, 33; Cobb and 
Hoyer 14 (4, 1985) 4-12, 27; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 
27-35; Duncan and Nelson 14 (2, 1985) 33-40, 64; 
Durgee 15 (4, 1986) 21-27, 42; Elebash 13 (3, 1984) 
50-58; Finn 13 (1, 1984) 24-33; Gardner, Mitchell 
and Russo 14 (2, 1985) 4-12, 56; Gates 15 (1, 1986) 
4-9; Gelb and Pickett 12 (2, 1983) 34-42; Gelb and 
Zinkhan 14 (4, 1985) 13-20, 68; Gelb and Zinkhan 
15 (2, 1986) 15-20, 34; Gresham and Shimp 14 (1 
1985) 10-17, 49; Grossbart, Muehling and Kangun 
15 (1, 1986) 10-23; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; 
Homer and Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 50-54; Houston and 
Scott 13 (2, 1984) 27-33; Hoyer, Srivastava and 
Jacoby 13 (2, 1984) 17-26; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 
27-39; Joseph 11 (3, 1982) 15-24; Kilbourne, Paintin 
and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48-56; Kohn, Smart and 
Ogbourne 13 (1, 1984) 34-40, 48; Korgaonkar and 
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Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; Lastovicka 12 (2, 1983) 
14-23, 52; Lill, Gross and Peterson 15 (2, 1986) 
35-41; Lumpkin and Darden 11 (4, 1982) 56-67; 
Macklin, Bruvold and Shea 14 (4, 1985) 28-35; 
Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; Merritt 

13 (3, 1984) 27-38; McDaniel 15 (1, 1986) 24- 

29; Moore 14 (3, 1985) 45-51; Narayana and Raju 
14 (1, 1985) 50-53; Newman and Sheth 13 (3, 1984) 
4-16; O’Guinn, Faber and Meyer 14 (3, 1985) 63-66; 
Paolillo and Lorenzi 13 (1, 1984) 46-49; Quarles 
and Jeffres 12 (2, 1983) 4-13, 33; Raju and Hastak 
12 (2, 1983) 24-33; Reidenbach and Pitts 15 (1, 
1986) 30-36, 46; Rust, Haley and Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 
45-49; Sheffett 12 (1, 1983) 19-29; Singh and Cole 
14 (3, 1985) 52-58; Soley and Reid 12 (1, 1983) 
34-38; Stephens and Merrill 13 (3, 1984) 17-20, 49; 
Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; Swartz 13 

(2, 1984) 49-56; Swasy and Rethans 15 (4, 1986) 
28-34; Traylor and Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 42-45, 49; 
Whipple and Courtney 14 (3, 1985) 4-8, 17; Wiman 
12 (1, 1983) 12-18; Woodside and Glenesk 13 (2, 
1984) 4-11, 33; Zanot, Pincus and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 
39-45; Zinkhan, Locander and Leigh 15 (1, 1986) 
38-46; Zinkhan and Zinkhan 14 (3, 1985) 39-44, 51 


ATTITUDES TOWARD ADVERTISING 


Armstrong, Franke and Russ 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; 
Armstrong and Ozanne 12 (3, 1983) 15-26, 52; 
Bello, Pitts and Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Beltramini 
and Evans 14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31; Block and Vanden 
Bergh 14 (3, 1985) 59-62; Boote 13 (2, 1984) 43- 
48; Cobb and Hoyer 14 (4, 1985) 5-12, 27; Coe 12 
(4, 1983) 27-35; Duncan and Nelson 14 (2, 1985) 
33-40, 64; Durand and Lambert 14 (3, 1985) 9-17; 
Elebash 13 (3, 1984) 50-58; Feasley 13 (1, 1984) 
4-10; Gardner, Mitchell and Russo 14 (2, 1985) 

4-12, 56; Gates 15 (1, 1986) 4-9; Gelb and Pickett 
12 (2, 1983) 34-42; Gelb and Zinkhan 14 (4, 1985) 
13-20, 68; Gelb and Zinkhan 15 (2, 1986) 15-20, 

34; Gresham and Shimp 14 (1, 1985) 10-17, 49; 
Grossbart, Muehling and Kangun 15 (1, 1986) 10- 
23; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; Homer and 

Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 50-54; Houston and Scott 13 

(2, 1984) 27-33; Hoyer, Srivastava and Jacoby 13 

(2, 1984) 17-26; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 27-39; Joseph 
11 (3, 1982) 15-24; Kilbourne, Paintin and Ridley 14 
(2, 1985) 48-56; Kirkpatrick 15 (2, 1986) 42-48, 64; 
Kohn, Smart and Ogbourne 13 (1, 1984) 34-40, 48; 
Krugman 14 (4, 1985) 21-27; Leigh 13 (4, 1984) 
5-18, 30; Lill, Gross and Peterson 15 (2, 1986) 35-41; 
Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; Madden, 
Caballero and Matsukubo 15 (3, 1986) 38-45; 
McDaniel 15 (1, 1986) 24-29; Merritt 13 (3, 1984) 


27-38; Moore 14 (3, 1985) 45-51; Narayana and Raju 
14 (1, 1985) 50-53; Patti and McDonald 14 (1, 1985) 
42-49; Reid and Soley 11 (3, 1982) 3-7; Reidenbach 
and Pitts 15 (1, 1986) 30-36, 46; Rust, Haley and 
Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 45-49; Semenik, Zhou and Moore 
15 (4, 1986) 56-62; Singh and Cole 14 (3, 1985) 
52-58; Soley 12 (3, 1983) 27-31; Soley and Kurzbard 
15 (3, 1986) 46-54, 64; Stephens and Merrill 13 (3, 
1984) 17-20, 49; Stephens and Stutts 11 (2, 1982) 
16-26; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; Swartz 
13 (2, 1984) 49-56; Traylor and Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 
42-45, 49; Whipple and Courtney 14 (3, 1985) 4-8, 
17; Wiman 12 (1, 1983) 12-18; Woodside and 
Glenesk 13 (2, 1984) 4-11, 33; Zanot, Pincus and 
Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45; Zinkhan, Locander and 
Leigh 15 (1, 1986) 38-46; Zinkhan and Zinkhan 14 
(3, 1985) 39-44, 51 


BROADCAST ADVERTISING 


Bello, Pitts and Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Block and 
Vanden Bergh 14 (3, 1985) 59-62; Bush, Hair and 
Bush 12 (4, 1983) 20-26, 41; Cannon 15 (2, 1986) 
21-26; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Cuperfain and Clarke 
14 (1, 1985) 36-41; Elebash 13 (3, 1984) 50-58; 
Faber and Stoxrey 13 (3, 1984) 39-44; Feasley 13 

(1, 1984) 4-10; Gelb and Zinkhan 15 (2, 1986) 15- 
20, 34; Gresham and Shimp 14 (1, 1985) 10-17, 49; 
Hill 13 (4, 1984) 39-48; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27- 
34; Hoyer, Srivastava and Jacoby 13 (2, 1984) 17- 
26; Korgaonkar and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; 
Lastovicka 12 (2, 1983) 14-23, 52; Leckenby and 
Rice 14 (3, 1985) 25-31; Lumpkin and Darden 11 
(4, 1982) 56-67; Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 
34-42; MacLachlan and Jalan 14 (1, 1985) 18-22, 
49; O’Guinn, Faber and Meyer 14 (3, 1985) 63-66; 
Pridgen 14 (1, 1985) 23-29, 56; Rust, Haley and 
Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 45-49; Soldow 12 (3, 1983) 4- 
14; Soley 12 (3, 1983) 27-31; Stephens and Stutts 
11 (2, 1982) 16-26; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 
12-16; Van Auken and Lonial 14 (2, 1985) 13-22, 61; 
Woodside and Glenesk 13 (2, 1984) 4-11, 33; Zanot 
14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68; Zanot, Pincus and Lamp 
12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


BUDGETS 


Barnes, Moscove and Rassouli 11 (4, 1982) 68-76; 
Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 27-39; Lancaster and Stern 12 
(4, 1983) 4-9; Patti and McDonald 14 (1, 1985) 
42-49 


CABLE TV 


Krugman 14 (4, 1985) 21-27; Bush, Hair and Bush 
12 (4, 1983) 20-26, 41 


CHILDREN AND ADVERTISING 


Bush, Hair and Bush 12 (4, 1983) 20-26, 41; Lonial 
and Van Auken 15 (4, 1986) 4-11, 42; Macklin and 
Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; Soldow 12 (3, 1983) 4-14; 
Stephens and Stutts 11 (2, 1982) 16-26; Stern and 
Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; Van Auken and Lonial 
14 (2, 1985) 13-22, 61; Wiman 12 (1, 1983) 12-18 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Armstrong, Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; 
Boote 13 (2, 1984) 43-48; Furse and Stewart 11 (4, 
1982) 30-38; Gates 15 (1, 1986) 4-9; Hirschman 15 
(2, 1986) 27-34; Hoyer, Srivastava and Jacoby 13 

(2, 1984) 17-26; Joseph 11 (3, 1982) 15-24; 
Korgaonkar and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; Kreshel, 
Lancaster and Toomey 14 (3, 1985) 32-38, 51; 
Kurzbard and Soley 14 (2, 1985) 57-61; Lancaster, 
Kreshel and Harris 15 (3, 1986) 21-29, 45; Lastovicka 
12 (2, 1983) 14-23, 52; Leckenby and Rice 15 (3, 
1986) 13-20; Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; 
Madden, Caballero and Matsukubo 15 (3, 1986) 38- 
45; PACT 11 (4, 1982) 3-29; Patti and McDonald 14 
(1, 1985) 42-49; Preston 11 (2, 1983) 3-15; Rust, 
Leone and Zimmer 15 (3, 1986) 30-37; Stephens and 
Merrill 13 (3, 1984) 17-20, 49; Stephens and Stutts 
11 (2, 1982) 16-26; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 
12-16; Van Auken and Lonial 14 (2, 1985) 13-22, 61; 
Zanot 14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68; Zanot, Pincus and 
Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


COMPARATIVE ADVERTISING 


Beltramini and Evans 14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31; 
Grossbart, Muehling and Kangun 15 (1, 1986) 10-23; 
Harmon, Razzouk and Stern 12 (4, 1983) 10-19 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 


Kreshel, Lancaster and Toomey 14 (3, 1985) 32-33, 
51; Lancaster and Stern 12 (4, 1983) 4-9 


CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 


Aaker, Fuse and Reynolds 11 (1, 1982) 31-36; 
Abernethy and Teel 15 (4, 1986) 51-55; Beltramini 
and Evans 14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31; Caballero and 
Solomon 13 (1, 1984) 17-23, 33; Cobb and Hoyer 14 
(4, 1985) 5-12, 27; Debevec and Iyer 15 (4, 1986) 
12-20; Durgee 15 (4, 1986) 21-27, 42; Elebash 13 
(3, 1984) 50-58; Faber and Storey 13 (3, 1984) 39- 
44; Gardner, Mitchell and Russo 14 (2, 1985) 4-12, 
56; Gresham and Shimp 14 (1, 1985) 10-17, 49; 
Heflin and Haygood 14 (2, 1985) 41-47, 64; Hill 
13 (4, 1984) 39-48; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; 
Hirschman and Wallendorf 11 (3, 1982) 25-31; 
Houston and Seott 13 (2, 1984) 27-33; Homer and 


Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 50-54; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 27- 
39; Kilbourne, Paintin and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48- 
56; Kirkpatrick 15 (2, 1986) 42-48, 64; Korgaonkar 
and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; Lancaster 13 (4, 
1984) 19-30; Lastovicka 12 (2, 1983) 14-23, 52; 
Lonial and Van Auken 15 (4, 1986) 4-11, 42; 
Lumpkin and Darden 11 (4, 1982) 56-67; Macklin 
and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; MacLachlan and 
Jalan 14 (1, 1985) 18-22, 49; Narayana and Raju 
14 (1, 1985) 50-53; Newman and Sheth 13 (3, 1984) 
4-16; Paolillo and Lorenzi 13 (i, 1984) 46-49; 
Quarles and Jeffres 12 (2, 1983) 4-13, 33; Raju and 
Hastak 12 (2, 1983) 24-33; Reid and Soiey 12 (2, 
1983) 43-50; Rust, Haley and Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 
45-49; Soley and Reid 12 (1, 1983) 34-38; Stephens 
and Merrill 13 (3, 1984) 17-20, 49; Stern and 
Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; Swasy and Rethans 15 
(4, 1986) 28-34; Stout and Leckenby 15 (4, 1986) 
35-42; Whipple and Courtney 14 (3, 1985) 4-8, 17; 
Wiman 12 (1, 1983) 12-18; Woodside and Glenesk 
13 (2, 1984) 4-11, 33 


CONSUMER IMPRESSIONS/PERCEPTIONS 


Abernethy and Teel 15 (4, 1986) 51-55; Armstrong, 
Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; Armstrong 

and Ozanne 12 (3, 1983) 15-25, 52; Bello, Pitts 

and Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Beltramini and Evans 
14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31: Block and Vanden Bergh 14 
(3, 1985) 59-62; Boote 13 (2, 1984) 43-48; Caballero 
and Solomon 13 (1, 1984) 17-23, 33; Cobb and 
Hoyer 14 (4, 1985) 5-12, 27; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27- 
35; Cuperfain and Clarke 14 (1, 1985) 36-41; Duncan 
and Nelson 14 (2, 1985) 33-40, 64; Elebash 13 (3, 
1984) 50-58; Furse and Stewart 11 (4, 1982) 30-38; 
Gardner, Mitchell and Russo 14 (2, 1985) 4-12, 56; 
Gates 15 (1, 1986) 4-9; Gelb and Pickett 12 (2, 1983) 
34-42; Gelb and Zinkhan 14 (4, 1985) 13-20, 68; 
Gelb and Zinkhan 15 (2, 1986) 15-20, 34; Grossbart, 
Muehling and Kangun 15 (1, 1986) 10-23; Hirschman 
15 (2, 1986) 27-34; Hirschman and Wallendorf 11 

(3, 1982) 25=31; Homer and Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 
50-54; Hoyer, Srivastava and Jacoby 13 (2, 1984) 17- 
26; Joseph 11 (3, 1982) 15-24; Kilbourne, Paintin 
and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48-56; Kirkpatrick 15 (2, 
1986) 42-48, 64; Kohn, Smart and Ogbourne 13 (1, 
1984) 34-40, 48; Korgaonkar and Moschis 11 (3, 
1982) 32-44; Lastovicka 12 (2, 1983) 14-23, 52; 
Leigh 13 (4, 1984) 5-18, 30; Lumpkin and Darden 
11 (4, 1982) 56-67; Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 
34-42; McDaniel 15 (1, 1986) 24-29; Moore 14 (3, 
1985) 45-51; Narayana and Raju 14 (1, 1985) 50- 
53; PACT 11 (4, 1982) 3-29; Patti and McDonald 

14 (1, 1985) 42-49; Reidenbach and Pitts 15 (1, 
1986) 30-36, 46; Rust, Haley and Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 
45-49; Scammon and Semenik 12 (1, 1983) 4-11; 


Sheffett 12 (1, 1983) 19-29; Soley 12 (3, 1983) 27- 
31; Soley and Reid 12 (1, 1983) 34-38; Stephens 11 
(4, 1982) 48-55, 76; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 
12-16; Swartz 13 (2, 1984) 49-56; Traylor and 
Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 42-45, 49; Van Auken and 
Lonial 14 (2, 1985) 13-22, 61; Whipple and Courtney 
14 (3, 1985) 4-8, 17; Wiman 12 (1, 1983) 12-18; 
Woodside and Glenesk 13 (2, 1984) 4-11, 33; Zanot, 
Pincus and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45; Zinkhan, 
Locander and Leigh 15 (1, 1986) 38-46; Zinkhan 
and Zinkhan 14 (3, 1985) 39-44, 51 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Armstrong and Ozanne 12 (3, 1983) 15-26, 52; 
Becker 12 (3, 1983) 43-45; Greer and Thompson 
14 (2, 1985) 23-32, 64; Scammon and Semenik 11 
(1, 1982) 10-20 


COPY 


Armstrong, Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; 
Bello, Pitts and Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Beltramini 
and Evans 14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31; Bengtson 11 (1, 
1982) 3-9; Blasko and Mokwa 15 (4, 1986) 43-50, 
64; Caballero and Solomon 13 (1, 1984) 17-23, 33; 
Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Gelb and Zinkhan 15 (2, 
1986) 15-20, 34; Grossbart, Muehling and Kangun 
15 (1, 1986) 10-23; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; 
Homer and Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 50-54; Hutton 11 (2, 
1982) 27-39; Joseph 11 (3, 1982) 15-24; Kilbourne, 
Paintin and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48-56; Krugman 14 
(4, 1985) 21-27; Leigh 13 (4, 1984) 5-18, 30; Lill, 
Gross and Peterson 15 (2, 1986) 35-41; Macklin and 
Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; Madden and Weinberger 
11 (3, 1982) 8-14; Merritt 13 (3, 1984) 27-38; 
Narayana and Raju 14 (1, 1985) 50-53; Soley and 
Kurzbard 15 (3, 1986) 46-54, 64; Soley and Reid, 
12 (1, 1983) 34-38; Stephens 11 (4, 1982) 48-55, 
76; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; Swartz 
13 (2, 1984) 49-56; Van Auken and Lonial 14 (2, 
1985) 13-22, 61; Whipple and Courtney 14 (3, 1985) 
4-8; Zanot, Pincus and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


COPYTESTING 


Beltramini and Evans 14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31; Duncan 
and Nelson 14 (2, 1985) 33-40, 64; Furse and 
Stewart 11 (4, 1982) 30-38; Gelb and Zinkhan 14 
(4, 1985) 13-20, 68; Gelb and Zinkhan 15 (2, 1986) 
15-20, 34; Grossbart, Muehling and Kangun 15 (1, 
1986) 10-23; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; Homer 
and Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 50-54; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 
27-39; Kilbourne, Paintin and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 
48-56; Krugman 14 (4, 1985) 21-27; Lastovicka 12 
(2, 1983) 14-23, 52; Leigh 13 (4, 1984) 5-18, 30; 
Narayana and Raju 14 (1, 1985) 50-53; PACT 11 (4, 
1982) 3-29; Soley and Reid 12 (1, 1983) 34-38; 
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Whipple and Courtney 14 (3, 1985) 4-8, 17; Zanot 
14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68 


CORRECTIVE ADVERTISING 


Armstrong, Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; 
Gates 15 (1, 1986) 4-9; Scammon and Semenik 11 
(1, 1982) 10-20; Scammon and Semenik 12 (1, 
1983) 4-11 


CREATIVE ASPECTS OF ADVERTISING 


Bengtson 11 (1, 1982) 3-9; Blasko and Mokwa 15 

(4, 1986) 43-50, 64; Bush, Hair and Bush 12 (4, 
1983) 20-26, 41; Feasley 13 (1, 1984) 4-10; Frazer 
12 (4, 1983) 36-41; Gelb and Zinkhan 14 (4, 1985) 
13-20, 68; Homer and Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 50-54; 
Kilbourne, Paintin and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48-56; 
Vanden Bergh, Reid and Schorin 12 (4, 1983) 46-59; 
Vanden Bergh, Smith and Wicks 15 (2, 1986) 55-60 


DECEPTIVE ADVERTISING 


Barbour and Gardner 11 (1, 1982) 21-30; Becker 12 
(3, 1983) 43-45; Block and Vanden Bergh 14 (3, 
1985) 59-62; Kirkpatrick 15 (2, 1986) 42-48, 64; 
Perrien, Paul and Dussart 14 (1, 1985) 30-35, 53; 
Scammon and Semenik 11 (1, 1982) 10-20; Stern 
and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; Van Auken and 
Lonial 14 (2, 1985) 13-22, 61; Zanot 14 (4, 1985) 
44-51, 59, 68 


DEMOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 


Aaker, Ruse and Reynolds 11 (1, 1982) 31-36; 
Lumpkin and Darden 11 (4, 1982) 56-67; Reid and 
Soley 11 (3, 1982) 3-7; Segal and Hekmat 14 (4, 
1985) 36-43 


DEMOGRAPHIC SEGMENTATION 


Boote 13 (2, 1984) 43-48; Cannon 14 (1, 1985) 
4-9; Faber and Storey 13 (3, 1984) 39-44; Hill 13 
(4, 1984) 39-48; Segal and Hekmat 14 (4, 1985) 
36-43; Zanot, Pincus and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


Elebash 13 (3, 1984) 50-58; Gelb and Zinkhan 14 
(4, 1985) 13-20, 68; Stephens and Merrill 13 (3, 
1984) 17-20, 49 


ECONOMICS OF ADVERTISING 


Abernethy and Teel 15 (4, 1986) 51-55; Barnes, 
Moscove and Rassouli 11 (4, 1982) 68-76; Boote 
13 (2, 1984) 43-48; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Houston 
and Scott 13 (2, 1984) 27-33; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 


27-39; Lancaster 13 (4, 1984) 19-30; Leckenby and 
Rice 15 (3, 1986) 13-20; Lumpkin and Darden 11 
(4, 1982) 56-67; Quarles and Jeffres 12 (2, 1983) 

4-13, 33; Reid and Soley 12 (2, 1983) 43-50; Reid 
and Soley 11 (3, 1982) 3-7; Rust, Haley and Bajaj 

13 (3, 1984); Woodside and Glenesk 13 (2, 1984) 

4-11, 33 


EDUCATION see ADVERTISING EDUCATION 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ADVERTISING 


Barnes, Moscove and Rassouli 11 (4, 1982) 68-76; 
Bello, Pitts and Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Beltramini 
and Evans 14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31; Boote 13 (2, 
1984) 43-48; Cannon 14 (1, 1985) 4-9; Cannon 15 
(2, 1986) 21-26; Cobb and Hoyer 14 (4, 1985) 5-12, 
27; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Duncan and Nelson 14 
(2, 1985) 33-40, 64; Elebash 13 (3, 1984) 50-58; 
Faber and Storey 13 (3, 1984) 39-44; Furse and 
Stewart 11 (4, 1982) 30-38; Gates 15 (1, 1986) 

4-9; Gelb and Pickett 12 (2, 1983) 34-42; Gelb and 
Zinkhan 14 (4, 1985) 13-20, 68; Gelb and Zinkhan 
15 (2, 1986) 15-20, 34; Grossbart, Muehling and 
Kangun 15 (1, 1986) 10-23; Harmon, Razzouk and 
Stern 12 (4, 1983) 10-19; Heflin and Haygood 14 
(2, 1985) 41-47, 64; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; 
Hirschman and Wallendorf 11 (3, 1982) 25-31; 
Homer and Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 50-54; Houston and 
Scott 13 (2, 1984) 27-33; Hoyer, Srivastava and 
Jacoby 13 (2, 1984) 17-26; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 
27-39; Joseph 11 (3, 1982) 15-24; Kilbourne, Paintin 
and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48-56; Kreshel, Lancaster 
and Toomey 14 (3, 1985) 32-38, 51; Kohn, Smart 
and Ogbourne 13 (1, 1984) 34-40, 48; Korgaonkar 
and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; Krugman 14 (4, 
1985) 21-27; Lancaster 13 (4, 1984) 19-30; 
Lancaster, Kreshel and Harris 15 (3, 1986) 21-29, 
45; Lastovicka 12 (2, 1983) 14-23, 52; Leckenby 
and Rice 14 (3, 1985) 25-31; Leckenby and Rice 

15 (3, 1986) 13-20; Leigh 13 (4, 1984) 5-18, 30; 
Leigh and Menon 15 (3, 1986) 4-12, 20; Lumpkin 
and Darden 11 (4, 1982) 56-67; Madden, Caballero 
and Matsukubo 15 (3, 1986) 38-45; McDaniel 15 

(1, 1986) 24-29; Moore 14 (3, 1985) 45-51; Merritt 
13 (38, 1984) 27-38; Narayana and Raju 14 (1, 1985) 
50-53; Newman and Sheth 13 (3, 1984) 4-16; PACT 
11 (4, 1982) 3-29; Patti and McDonald 14 (1, 1985) 
42-49; Perrien, Paul and Dussart 14 (1, 1985) 30-35, 
53; Preston 11 (2, 1983) 3-15; Pridgen 14 (1, 1985) 
23-29, 56; Quarles and Jeffres 12 (2, 1983) 4-13, 

33; Raju and Hastak 12 (2, 1983) 24-33; Reid and 
Soley 12 (2, 1983) 43-50; Reidenbach and Pitts 15 
(1, 1986) 30-36, 46; Rust, Haley and Bajaj 13 (3, 
1984) 45-49; Rust, Leone and Zimmer 15 (3, 1986) 
30-37; Singh and Cole 14 (3, 1985) 52-58; Soldow 
12 (3, 1983) 4-14; Soley 12 (3, 1983) 27-31; Soley 


and Kurzbard 15 (3, 1986) 46-54, 64; Soley and 
Reid 12 (1, 1983) 34-38; Stephens 11 (4, 1982) 
48-55, 76; Stephens and Merrill 13 (3, 1984) 17- 

20, 49; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; Swartz 
13 (2, 1984) 49-56; Swasy and Rethans 15 (4, 1986) 
28-34; Traylor and Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 42-45, 49; 
Van Auken and Lonial 14 (2, 1985) 13-22, 61; 
Whipple and Courtney 14 (3, 1985) 4-8, 17; 
Woodside and Glenesk 13 (2, 1984) 4-11, 33; 
Zaichkowsky 15 (2, 1986) 4-14, 34; Zanot, Pincus 
and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45; Zinkhan, Locander 
and Leigh 15 (1, 1986) 38-46; Zinkhan and Zinkhan 
14 (3, 1985) 39-44, 51 


EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING 


Abernethy and Teel 15 (4, 1986) 51-55; Armstrong, 
Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; Bello, Pitts and 
Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Cobb and Hoyer 14 (4, 
1985) 5-12, 27; Duncan and Nelson 14 (2, 1985) 
33-40, 64; Durand and Lambert 14 (3, 1985) 9-17; 
Durgee 15 (4, 1986) 21-27, 42; Elebash 13 (3, 1984) 
50-58; Gates 15 (1, 1986) 4-9; Gelb and Zinkhan 

15 (2, 1986) 15-20, 34; Grossbart, Muehling and 
Kangun 15 (1, 1986) 10-23; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 
27-34; Hirschman and Wallendorf 11 (3, 1982) 
25-31; Hoyer, Srivastava and Jacoby 13 (2, 1984) 
17-26; Kilbourne, Paintin and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 
48-56; Kirkpatrick 15 (2, 1986) 42-48, 64; Kohn, 
Smart and Ogbourne 13 (1, 1984) 34-40, 48; 
Korgaonkar and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; 
Lancaster 13 (4, 1984) 19-30; Lastovicka 12 (2, 
1983) 14-23, 52; Leigh 13 (4, 1984) 5-18, 30; Lill, 
Gross and Peterson 15 (2, 1986) 35-41; Lonial and 
Van Auken 15 (4, 1986) 4-11, 42; Macklin and Kolbe 
13 (2, 1984) 34-42; Madden and Weinberger 11 (3, 
1982) 8-14; McDaniel 15 (1, 1986) 24-29; Merritt 
13 (3, 1984) 27-38; Narayana and Raju 14 (1, 1985) 
50-53; Quarles and Jeffres 12 (2, 1983) 4-13, 33; 
Raju and Hastak 12 (2, 1983) 24-33; Reidenbach and 
Pitts 15 (1, 1986) 30-36, 46; Soldow 12 (3, 1983) 
4-14; Soley 12 (3, 1983) 27-31; Soley and Kurzbard 
15 (3, 1986) 46-54, 64; Stephens and Merrill 13 

(3, 1984) 17-20, 49; Stephens and Stutts 11 (2, 
1982) 16-26; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; 
Swasy and Rethans 15 (4, 1986) 28-34; Traylor and 
Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 42-45, 49; Van Auken and 
Lonial 14 (2, 1985) 13-22, 61; Wiman 12 (1, 1983) 
12-18; Zanot 14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68; Zanot, 
Pincus and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45; Zinkhan, 
Locander and Leigh 15 (1, 1986) 38-46 


ELDERLY 


Stephens 11 (4, 1982) 48-55, 76; Stephens and 
Merrill 13 (3, 1984) 17-20, 49 


EMPIRICAL 


Beltramini and Evans 14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31; Boote 
13 (2, 1984) 43-48; Duncan and Nelson 14 (2, 1985) 
33-40, 64; Durand and Lambert 14 (3, 1985) 9-17; 
Finn 13 (1, 1984) 24-33; Gelb and Pickett 12 (2, 
1983) 34-42; Gelb and Zinkhan 14 (4, 1985) 13- 

20, 68; Gelb and Zinkhan 15 (2, 1986) 15-20, 34; 
Gresham and Shimp 14 (1, 1985) 10-17, 49; 
Grossbart, Muehling and Kangun 15 (1, 1986) 10- 
23; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; Hirschman and 
Wallendorf 11 (3, 1982) 25-31; Homer and Kahle 

15 (2, 1986) 50-54; Joseph 11 (3, 1982) 15-24; 
Kilbourne, Paintin and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48-56; 
Kohn, Smart and Ogbourne 13 (1, 1984) 34-40, 

48; Korgaonkar and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; 
Krugman 14 (4, 1985) 21-27; Leigh and Menon 15 
(3, 1986) 4-12, 20; Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 
34-42; Madden and Weinberger 11 (3, 1982) 8-14; 
Merritt 13 (3, 1984) 27-38; Narayana and Raju 14 
(1, 1985) 50-53; Patti and McDonald 14 (1, 1985) 
42-49; Perrien, Paul and Dussart 14 (1, 1985) 30- 
35, 53; Reidenbach and Pitts 15 (1, 1986) 30-36, 
46; Rust, Leone and Zimmer 15 (3, 1986) 30-37; 
Segal 13 (4, 1984) 31-38, 50; Segal and Hekmat 14 
(4, 1985) 36-43; Van Auken and Lonial 13 (1, 1984) 
11-16; Vanden Bergh, Reid and Schorin 12 (4, 1983) 
46-49; Zaichkowsky 15 (2, 1986) 4-14, 34 


ETHICS 


Armstrong, Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; 
Armstrong and Ozanne 12 (3, 1983) 15-26, 52; 
Block and Vanden Bergh 14 (3, 1985) 59-62; 
Kirkpatrick 15 (2, 1986) 42-48, 64; Korgaonkar 
and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; Norris 12 (1, 1983) 
30-33; Zanot 14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68; Zanot, 
Pincus and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


ETHNIC ADVERTISING 


O’Guinn, Faber and Meyer 14 (3, 1985) 63-66; 
Soley 12 (3, 1983) 27-31 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Armstrong, Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; 
Armstrong and Ozanne 12 (3, 1983) 15-26, 52; 
Barbour and Gardner 11 (1, 1982) 21-30; Becker 
12 (3, 1983) 43-45; Harmon, Razzouk and Stern 
12 (4, 1983) 10-19; Scammon and Semenik 11 (1, 
1982) 10-20; Scammon and Semenik 12 (1, 1983) 
4-11; Sheffett 12 (1, 1983) 19-29; Stephens and 
Stutts 11 (2, 1982) 16-26; Stern and Harmon 13 
(2, 1984) 12-16; Van Auken and Lonial 13 (1, 
1984) 11-16; Zanot 14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68 
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GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING 
Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 27-39 


HISTORY OF ADVERTISING 


Becker 12 (3, 1983) 43-45; Bengtson 11 (1, 1982) 
3-9; Greer and Thompson 14 (2, 1985) 23-32, 64; 
Hill 13 (4, 1984) 39-48; Pasadeos 14 (4, 1985) 
52-59; Scammon and Semenik 11 (1, 1982) 10-20; 
Taylor 11 (2, 1982) 40-46 


HUMOR IN ADVERTISING 


Duncan and Nelson 14 (2, 1985) 33-40, 64; Gelb 
and Pickett 12 (2, 1983) 34-42; Gelb and Zinkhan 
15 (2. 1986) 15-20, 34; Madden and Weinberger 
11 (3, 1982) 8-14; Taylor 11 (2, 1982) 40-46 


INFORMATION PROCESSING 


Adams 13 (1, 1984) 41-45; Cuperfain and Clarke 
14 (1, 1985) 36-41; Finn 13 (1, 1984) 24-3e; 
Gardner, Mitchell and Russo 14 (2, 1985) 4-12, 
56; Gates 15 (1, 1986) 4-9; Gresham and Shimp 14 
(1, 1985) 10-17, 49; Heflin and Haygood 14 (2, 
1985) 41-47, 64; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; 
Hirschman and Wallendorf 11 (3, 1982) 25-31; 
Homer and Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 50-54; Hoyer, 
Srivastava and Jacoby 13 (2, 1984) 17-26; 
Korgaonkar and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; Leigh 
13 (4, 1984) 5-18, 30; Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 
1984) 34-42; MacLachlan and Jalan 14 (1, 1985) 
18-22, 49; Madden, Caballero and Matsukubo 15 
(3, 1986) 38-45; Preston 11 (2, 1983) 3-15; 
Reidenback and Pitts 15 (1, 1986) 30-36, 46; 
Soldow 12 (3, 1983) 4-14; Soley 12 (3, 1983) 27- 
31; Stephens 11 (4, 1982) 48-55, 76; Stern and 
Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; Swasy and Rethans 
15 (4, 1986) 28-34; Woodside and Glenesk 13 (2, 
1984) 4-11, 33; Zaichkowsky 15 (2, 1986) 4-14, 


34; Zinkhan, Locander and Leigh 15 (1, 1986) 38-46 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Aaker, Fuse and Reynolds 11 (1, 1982) 31-36; 
Aydin, Terpstra and Yaprak 13 (4, 1984) 39-48; 
Barnes, Moscove and Rassouli 11 (4, 1982) 68-76; 
Greer and Thompson 14 (2,1985) 23-32, 64; Hill 13 
(4, 1984) 39-48; Madden, Caballero and Matsukubo 
15 (8, 1986) 38-45; Pridgen 14 (1, 1985) 23-29, 
56; Quarles and Jeffres 12 (2, 1983) 4-13, 33; 
Semenik, Zhou and Moore 15 (4, 1986) 56-62 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF ADVERTISING 


Armstrong and Ozanne 12 (3, 1983) 15-26, 52; 
Barbour and Gardner 11 (1, 1982) 21-30; Becker 
12 (3, 1983) 43-45; Greer and Thompson 14 (2, 
1985) 23-32, 64; Harmon, Scammon and Semenik 
11 (1, 1982) 10-20; Perrien, Paul and Dussart 14 
(1, 1985) 30-35, 53; Pridgen 14 (1, 1985) 23-29, 
56; Scammon and Semenik 12 (1, 1983) 4-11; 
Sheffett 12 (1, 1983) 19-29; Stephens and Stutts 
11 (2, 1982) 16-26; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 
12-16; Traylor and Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 42-45, 
49; Van Auken and Lonial 14 (2, 1985) 13-22, 61; 
Zanot 14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Debevec and Iyer 15 (4, 
1986) 12-20; Finn 13 (1, 1984) 24-33; Harmon, 
Scammon and Semenik 11 (1, 1982) 10-20; Hill 

13 (4, 1984) 39-48; Houston and Scott 13 (2, 1984) 
27-33; Leckenby and Rice 15 (3, 1986) 13-20; Lill, 
Gross and Peterson 15 (2, 1986) 35-41; Kilbourne, 
Paintin and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48-56; Madden, 
Caballero and Matsukubo 15 (3, 1986) 38-45; Rust, 
Haley and Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 45-49; Rust, Leone 
and Zimmer 15 (3, 1986) 30-37; Soley 12 (3, 1983) 
27-31; Soley and Kurzberd 15 (3, 1986) 46-54, 64; 
Soley and Reid 12 (1, 1983) 34-38 


MANAGEMENT (ADVERTISING) see ADVER- 
TISING MANAGEMENT 


MANAGEMENT (AGENCY) see AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT 


MARKETING CONTEXT AND ADVERTISING 


Bello, Pitts and Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Cannon 
14 (1, 1985) 4-9; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Durand 
and Lambert 14 (3, 1985) 9-17; Finn 13 (1, 1984) 
24-33; Greer and Thompson 14 (2, 1985) 23-32, 
64; Gresham and Shimp 14 (1, 1985) 10-17, 49; 
Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; Hirschman and 
Wallendorf 11 (3, 1982) 25-31; Houston and Scott 
13 (2, 1984) 27-33; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 27-39; 
Kirkpatrick 15 (2, 1986) 42-48, 64; Korgaonkar 
and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; Krugman 14 (4, 
1985) 4-9; Lill, Gross and Peterson 15 (2, 1986) 
35-41; Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; 
McDaniel 15 (1, 1986) 24-29; Patti and McDonald 
14 (1, 1985) 42-49; Raju and Hastak 12 (2, 1983) 
24-33; Stephens and Merrill 13 (3, 1984) 17-20, 
49; Stephens and Stutts 11 (2, 1982) 16-26; Swartz 
13 (2, 1984) 49-56; Zanot 14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68 
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MEDIA 


Barnes, Moscove and Rassouli 11 (4, 1982) 68-76; 
Cannon 14 (1, 1985) 4-9; Lancaster 13 (4, 1984) 
19-30; Lancaster, Kreshel and Harris 15 (3, 1986) 
21-29, 45; Leckenby and Rice 15 (3, 1986) 13-20; 
McDaniel 15 (1, 1986) 24-29; Patti and McDonald 
14 (1, 1985) 42-49; Rust, Leone and Zimmer 15 
(3, 1986) 30-37; Zanot 14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68 


METHODOLOGY 


Boote 13 (2, 1984) 43-48; Bush, Hair and Bush 12 
(4, 1983) 20-26, 41; Cannon 15 (2, 1986) 21-26; 
Furse and Stewart 11 (4, 1982) 30-38; Gardner, 
Mitchell and Russo 14 (2, 1985) 4-12, 56; Gresham 
and Shimp 14 (1, 1985) 10-17, 49; Gelb and Zinkhan 
15 (2, 1986) 15-20, 34; Grossbart, Muehling and 
Kangun 15 (1, 1986) 10-23; Kilbourne, Paintin and 
Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48-56; Lastovicka 12 (2, 1983) 
14-23, 52; Leckenby and Rice 14 (3, 1985) 25-31; 
Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; McDaniel 

15 (1, 1986) 24-29; PACT 11 (4, 1982) 3-29; Quarles 
and Jeffres 12 (2, 1983) 4-13, 33; Perrien, Paul and 
Dussart 14 (1, 1985) 30-35, 53; Reid and Soley 11 
(3, 1982) 3-7; Segal 13 (4, 1984) 31-38, 59; Segal 
and Hekmat 14 (4, 1985) 36-43; Singh and Cole 

14 (3, 1985) 52-58; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 
12-16; Traylor and Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 42-45, 

49; Van Auken and Lonial 13 (1, 1984) 11-16; 
Vanden Bergh, Reid and Schorin 12 (4, 1983) 46-49 


MODEL PORTRAYAL 


Caballero and Solomon 13 (1, 1984) 17-23, 33; 
Debevec and Iyer 15 (4, 1986) 12-20; Joseph 11 
(3, 1982) 15-24; Reidenbach and Pitts 15 (1, 1986) 
30-36, 46; Soley and Kurzbard 15 (3, 1986) 46-54, 
64; Whipple and Courtney 14 (3, 1985) 4-8, 17 


MOTIVATION 


Hirschman and Wallendorf 11 (3, 1982) 25-31; 
Korgaonkar and Moschis 11 (3,1982) 32-44 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Hill 13 (4, 1984) 39-48; 
Kurzbard and Soley 14 (2, 1985) 57-61; Rust, 
Haley and Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 45-49 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
Merritt 13 (3, 1984) 27-38 


PERSUASION 


Cuperfain and Clarke 14 (1, 1985) 36-41; Furse 
and Stewart 11 (4, 1982) 30-38; Gates 15 (1, 1986) 
4-9; Gelb and Pickett 12 (2, 1983) 34-42; Homer 
and Kahle 15 (2, 1986) 50-54; Joseph 11 (3, 1982) 
15-24; Korgaonkar and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; 
PACT 11 (4, 1982) 3-29; Stephens and Merrill 13 
(3, 1984) 17-20, 49; Swartz 13 (2, 1984) 49-56; 
Zanot, Pincus and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


POLITICAL ADVERTISING 


Elebash 13 (3, 1984) 50-58; Faber and Storey 13 

(3, 1984) 39-44; Hill 13 (3, 1984) 21-26, 58; Merritt 
13 (3, 1984) 27-38; Reid and Soley 11 (3, 1982) 
3-7; Rust, Haley and Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 45-49; 
Stephens and Merrill 13 (3, 1984) 17-20, 49 


PROFILES 


Aaker, Fuse and Reynolds 11 (1, 1982) 31-36; Block 
and Vanden Bergh 14 (3, 1985) 59-62; Cannon 14 


- (1, 1985) 4-9; Lumpkin and Darden 11 (4, 1982) 


56-67; O’Guinn, Faber and Meyer 14 (3, 1985) 63-66 


PROMOTION 


Korgaonkar and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; Reid 
and Soley 11 (3, 1982) 3-7 


PRINT ADVERTISING 


Barbour and Gardner 11 (1, 1982) 21-30; Beltramini 
and Evans 14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 
27-35; Grossbart, Muehling and Kangun 15 (1, 1986) 
10-23; Harmon, Scammon and Semenik 11 (1, 1982) 
10-20; Hill 13 (4, 1984) 39-48; Hirschman 15 (2, 
1986) 27-34; Houston. and Scott 13 (2, 1984) 27- 
33; Kilbourne, Paintin and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 
48-56; Kurzbard and Soley 14 (2, 1985) 57-61; 
Leckenby and Rice 15 (3, 1986) 13-20; Lill, Gross 
and Peterson 15 (2, 1986) 35-41; Madden, Caballero 
and Matsukubo 15 (3, 1986) 38-45; Perrien, Paul and 
Dussart 14 (1, 1985) 30-35, 53; Reidenbach and 
Pitts 15 (1, 1986) 30-36, 46; Rust, Haley and Bajaj 
13 (3, 1984) 45-49; Rust, Leone and Zimmer 15 

(3, 1986) 30-37; Soldow 12 (3, 1983) 4-14; Soley 
12 (3, 1983) 27-31; Soley and Kurzbard 15 (3, 1986) 
46-54, 64; Soley and Reid 12 (1, 1983) 34-38; 
Taylor 11 (2, 1982) 40-46; Zanot 14 (4, 1985) 44- 
51, 59, 68; Zinkhan, Locander and Leigh 15 (1, 
1986) 38-46; Zinkhan and Zinkhan 14 (3, 1985) 
39-44, 51 


PSYCHOGRAPHICS 


Aaker, Fuse and Reynolds 11 (1, 1982) 31-36; Boote 
13 (2, 1984) 43-48; Lumpkin and Darden 11 (4, 
1982) 56-67; Reid and Soley 11 (3, 1982) 3-7 
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PUBLIC POLICY 


Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Gates 15 (1, 1986) 4-9; 
Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 27-39; Perrien, Paul and Dussart 
14 (1, 1985) 30-35, 53 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Armstrong, Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; 
Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Duncan and Nelson 14 

(2, 1985) 33-40, 64; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 27-39; 
Reid and Soley 11 (3, 1982) 3-7; Zanot, Pincus and 
Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


RADIO ADVERTISING 


Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Duncan and Nelson 14 (2, 
1985) 33-40, 64; Gelb and Zinkhe:i 14 (4, 1985) 
13-20, 68; Gelb and Zinkhan 15 (2, 1986) 15-20, 
34; Hill 13 (4, 1984) 39-48; Soldow 12 (3, 1983) 
4-14; Zanot, Pincus and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


REGULATION OF ADVERTISING 


Abernethy and Teel 15 (4, 1986) 51-55; Armstrong, 
Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; Armstrong and 
Ozanne 12 (3, 1983) 15-26, 52; Becker 12 (3, 1983) 
43-45; Greer and Thompson 14 (2, 1985) 23-32, 

64; Scammon and Semenik 11 (1, 1982) 10-20; 
Scammon and Semenik 12 (1, 1983) 4-11; Sheffett 
12 (1, 1983) 19-29; Stephens and Stutts 11 (2, 
1982) 16-26; Stern and Harmon 13 (2, 1984) 12-16; 
Traylor and Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 42-45, 49; Zanot 
14 (4, 1985) 44-51, 59, 68 


RESEARCH 


Adams 13 (1, 1984) 41-45; Furse and Stewart 11 (4, 
1982) 30-38; Leckenby and Rice 15 (3, 1986) 13- 
20; PACT 11 (4, 1982) 3-29; Pasadeos 14 (4, 1985) 
52-59; Segal 13 (4, 1984) 31-38, 59; Stout and 
Leckenby 15 (4, 1986) 35-42 


SEGMENTATION 

Boote 13 (2, 1984) 43-48; Newman and Sheth 13 
(3, 1984) 4-16; O’Guinn, Faber and Meyer 14 (3, 
1985) 63-66; Rust, Haley and Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 

45-49; Van Auken and Lonial 13 (1, 1984) 11-16 
SERVICES (ADVERTISING OF) 

Bush, Hair and Bush 12 (4, 1983) 20-26, 41; Traylor 
and Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 42-45, 49 

SEX ROLE PORTRAYAL 

Bello, Pitts and Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Caballero 


and Solomon 13 (1, 1984) 17-23, 33; Debevec and 
Iyer 15 (4, 1986) 12-20; Joseph 11 (3, 1982) 15- 
24, Lonial and Van Auken 15 (4, 1986) 4-11, 42; 
Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; Newman and 
Sheth 13 (3, 1984) 4-16; Soley and Kurzbard 15 

(3, 1986) 46-54, 64; Swartz 13 (2, 1984) 49-56; 
Whipple and Courtney 14 (3, 1985) 4-8, 17 


SOCIAL EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING 


Durand and Lambert 14 (3, 1985) 9-17; Hirschman 
15 (2, 1986) 27-34; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 27-39; 
Joseph 11 (3, 1982) 15-24; Kirkpatrick 15 (2, 1986) 
42-48, 64; Kohn, Smart and Ogbourne 13 (1, 1984) 
34-40, 48; Lill, Gross and Peterson 15 (2, 1986) 
35-41; Lonial and Van Auken 15 (4, 1986) 4-11, 42; 
Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 34-42; Norris 12 
(1, 1983) 30-33; Quarles and Jeffres 12 (2, 1983) 
4-13, 33; Perrien, Paul and Dussart 14 (1, 1985) 
30-35, 53; Reid and Soley 11 (3, 1982) 3-7; Reid 
and Soley 12 (2, 1983) 43-50; Zanot, Pincus and 
Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


SPECIALTY ADVERTISING 


Pridgen 14 (1, 1985) 23-29, 56; Raju and Hastak 
12 (2, 1983) 24-33; Soley and Reid 12 (1, 1983) 
34-38 


STRATEGY 


Aydin, Terpstra and Yaprak 13 (4, 1984) 39-48; 
Barnes, Moscove and Rassouli 11 (4, 1982) 68-76; 
Frazer 12 (4, 1983) 36-41; Furse and Stewart 11 
(4, 1982) 30-38; Gresham and Shimp 14 (1, 1985) 
10-17, 49; Hutton 11 (2, 1982) 27-39; Moore 14 
(3, 1985) 45-51; Newman and Sheth 13 (3, 1984) 
4-16; PACT 11 (4, 1982) 3-29; Patti and McDonald 
14 (1, 1985) 42-49; Reid and Soley 12 (2, 1983) 
43-50 


SUBLIMINAL ADVERTISING 


Block and Vanden Bergh 14 (3, 1985) 59-62; 
Cuperfain and Clarke 14 (1, 1985) 36-41; Kilbourne, 
Paintin and Ridley 14 (2, 1985) 48-56; Kirkpatrick 
15 (2, 1986) 42-48, 64; Zanot, Pincus and Lamp 

12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


SURVEYS 


Aaker, Fuse and Reynolds 11 (1, 1982) 31-36; 
Armstrong, Franke and Rust 11 (4, 1982) 39-47; 
Barbour and Gardner 11 (1, 1982) 21-30; Bello, 
Pitts and Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Beltramini and 
Evans 14 (3, 1985) 18-24, 31; Block and Vanden 
Bergh 14 (3, 1985) 59-62; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-34; 
Cuperfain and Clarke 14 (1, 1985) 36-41; Faber 
and Storey 13 (3, 1984) 39-44; Gates 15 (1, 1986) 
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4-9; Gelb and Pickett 12 (2, 1983) 32-42; Grossbart, TIME COMPRESSION 
Muehling and Kangun 15 (1, 1986) 10-23; Hill 13 : 
(3, 1984) 21-26, 58; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; 


Kohn, Smart and Ogbourne 13 (1, 1984) 34-40, 48; VS 
Lastovicka 12 (2, 1983) 14-23, 52; Leigh 13 (4, 
1984) 5-18, 30; MacLachlan and Jalan 14 (1, 1985) 
18-22, 49; McDaniel 15 (1, 1986) 24-29; Merritt 13 
(3, 1984) 27-38; Moore 14 (3, 1985) 45-51; Newman 
and Sheth 13 (3, 1984) 4-16; Paolillo and Lorenzi 

13 (1, 1984) 46-49; Perrien, Paul and Dussart 14 (1, 
1985) 30-35, 53; Reid and Soley 12 (2, 1983) 43- 
-50; Segal and Hekmat 14 (4, 1985) 36-43; Sheffet 
12 (1, 1983) 19-29; Singh and Cole 14 (3, 1985) 
52-58; Soley 12 (3, 1983) 27-31; Traylor and Mathias 
12 (4, 1983) 42-45, 49; Vanden Bergh, Smith and 
Wicks 15 (2, 1986) 55-60; Wiman 12 (1, 1983) 12- 
18; Zanot, Pincus and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING 


Bello, Pitts and Etzel 12 (3, 1983) 32-42; Bush, Hair 
and Bush 12 (4, 1983) 20-26, 41; Cannon 15 (2, 
1986) 21-26; Coe 12 (4, 1983) 27-35; Cuperfain and 
Clarke 14 (1, 1985) 36-41; Elebash 13 (3, 1984) 50- 
58; Faber and Storey 13 (3, 1984) 39-44; Feasley 13 
(1, 1984) 4-10; Finn 13 (1, 1984) 24-33; Gresham 
and Shimp 14 (1, 1985) 10-17, 49; Hill 13 (4, 1984) 
39-48; Hoyer, Srivastava and Jacoby 13 (2, 1984) 
17-26; Krugman 14 (4, 1985) 21-27; Leckenby and 
Rice 14 (3, 1985) 25-31; Lumpkin and Darden 11 
(4, 1982) 56-67; Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 
34-42; MacLachlan and Jalan 14 (1, 1984) 18-22, 49; 
Merritt 13 (3, 1984) 27-38; Pridgen 14 (1, 1985) 
23-39, 56; Rust, Haley and Bajaj 13 (3, 1984) 45- 
49; Rust, Leone and Zimmer 15 (3, 1986) 30-37; 
Soldow 12 (3, 1983) 4-14; Soley 12 (3, 1983) 27-31; 
Stephens 11 (4, 1982) 48-55, 76; Stephens and 
Stutts 11 (2, 1982) 16-26; Stern and Harmon 13 

(2, 1984) 12-16; Traylor and Mathias 12 (4, 1983) 
42-45, 49; Wiman 12 (1, 1983) 12-18; Woodside 

and Glenesk 13 (2, 1984) 4-11, 33; Zanot, Pincus 
and Lamp 12 (1, 1983) 39-45 


THEORY 


Bengtson 11 (1, 1982) 3-9; Cannon 15 (2, 1986) 
21-26; Hirschman 15 (2, 1986) 27-34; Korgaonkar 
and Moschis 11 (3, 1982) 32-44; Leckenby and Rice 
15 (3, 1986) 13-20; Macklin and Kolbe 13 (2, 1984) 
34-42; Preston 11 (2, 1983) 3-15; Quarles and Jeffres 
12 (2, 1983) 4-13, 33; Reidenbach and Pitts 15 (1, 
1986) 30-36, 46; Rust, Leone and Zimmer 15 (3, 
1986) 30-37; Soldow 12 (3, 1983) 4-14; Woodside 
and Glenesk 13 (2, 1984) 4-11, 33; Zinkhan, 
Locander and Leigh 15 (1, 1986) 38-46 
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AAKER, DAVID A. YASHOYUSHI FUSE AND 
FRED D. REYNOLDS. “Is Life-Style Research 
Limited in its Usefulness to Japanese Advertisers?,”’ 
11 (1, 1982), pp. 31-36. 


Life-style research is well accepted in the United States 
as a useful component of the advertising research inventory. 
Japanese advertising researchers have come to an opposite 
conclusion; that is, that life-style research is inherently less 
useful in Japan than in the United States because of the 
homogeneous population of Japan and the explanatory 
power of age and sex demographic variables. This article 
explores the Japanese conclusion, Two life-style studies, 
one conducted in Japan and one conducted in the U.S., are 
compared. The comparison reveals that age is related to a 
traditional orientation among Japanese women, that there 
are greater life-style differences across age classes in Japan 
than in the U.S., and that there are interesting differences 
between the two cultures. These findings are consistent with 
the argument that demographic variables such as age are 
effective at explaining life-style differences in Japan. However, 
it is noted that the explanatory power of the age variable 
will probably decline over time and perhaps as a result life- 
style research will beecome more useful than it now appears 
to be in Japan. 


ABERNETHY, AVERY M. AND JESSE E. TEEL. 
“Advertising Regulation’s Effect upon Demand for 
Cigarettes,” 15 (4, 1986), pp. 51-55. 


Additional advertising regulatio: is being proposed for both 
tobacco and alcoholic beverage products. The possible out- 
come of these proposed regulations is examined based on the 
effect that advertising regulation has had on tobacco consump- 
tion in the past. 


ADAMS, ARTHUR J. “A Cautionary Note on the 
Reliability of Advertising Test-Retest Scores,” 
13 (1, 1984), pp. 41-45. 


This paper examines a commonly used indicator of relia- 
bility in advertising studies (the test-retest correlation 
coefficient), and shows that reliability values obtained by this 
method are not as simple to interpret nor as closely related to 
the idea of stability or reproducibility as many casual readers 
in the area might presume them to be. Examples from the 
advertising literature are provided to demonstrate these points, 
and several cautions in using test-retest correlations as relia- 
bility estimates are offered. It is also suggested that other 
statistics may prove useful to the researcher as supplements to 
the limited amount of information contained in the estimated 
reliability number. 


ARMSTRONG, GARY M., GEORGE R. FRANKE 
AND FREDERICK A. RUSS. “The Effects of Correc- 
tive Advertising on Company Image,” 11 (4, 1982), 
pp. 39-47. 


Research showing inconsistent effects of corrective adver- 
tising on company image is described. Examination of four 
waves of national telephone surveys over the course of the 
Listerine corrective campaign shows a small but significant 
drop in company image. Suggestions for future research are 
offered along with policy implications of the Listerine results. 
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AUTHOR/ABSTRACT INDEX 


ARMSTRONG, GARY M. AND JULIE L. OZANNE. 
“An Evaluation of NAD/NARB Purpose and Per- 
formance,” 12 (3, 1983), pp. 15-26, 52. 


The effectiveness of NAD/NARB as a self-regulatory mech- 
anism is evaluated under “‘consumer advocacy” and “advertising 
advocacy”’ models. Based on past research and a content 
analysis of NAD case summaries, conclusions are drawn and 
recommendations are made. The NAD/NARB has been an 
effective force for improving advertising given the existing 
constraints of severe budget limitations and industry expecta- 
tions, but certain trends toward conservatism and stronger 
industry orientation are noted. 


AVERY, DONALD R. Book Review, 15 (1, 1986), 
p. 56. 


AYDIN, NIZAM, VERN TERPSTRA AND ATTILA 
YAPRAK. “The American Challenge in International 
Advertising,” 13 (4, 1984), pp. 39-48. 


This study reports on developments in the international 
advertising agency business during the 1970s. Findings suggest 
that U.S. agencies remain the dominant force in international 
advertising in contrast to the declining performance of U.S. 
industry in other sectors. Specifically, American agencies 
have found faster growth in their overseas markets leading to 
continually larger shares of their total billings; there has 
been a growing concentration in the international business 
of U.S. agencies and in the industry internationally; and, 
the international experience of U.S. agencies has led to a 
growing penetration of foreign markets, to growth in pro- 
ductivity, and to increasing domestic market power. Results 
of the study indicate however, that U.S. agencies may be 
facing increasing challenges from non-U.S. agencies in the 
future; notably from the West European, Japanese, and some 
developing countries. 


BAJAJ, MUKESH. see RUST, HALEY AND BAJAd, 
13 (3, 1984). 


BARBOUR, FREDRIC L., If AND DAVID M. 
GARDNER. “Deceptive Advertising: A  Prictical 
Approach to Measurement,”’ 11 (1, 1982), pp. 21-30. 


This paper presents a simple methodology for detecting 
and measuring deception. Actual impressions of subjects 
exposed to advertising rather than the opinions of “‘experts”’ 
are used. Newspaper advertising is used as a stimulus and 
substantial evidence of deception regarding price is found. 
Further, the results indicate that simple ‘one price’’ adver- 
tising themes may cause greater deception than complicated 
pricing structures. 


BARNES, JIMMY D., BRENDA J. MOSCOVE AND 
JAVAD RASSOULI. “An Objective and Task Media 
Selection Decision Model and Advertising Cost 
Formula to Determine International Advertising 
Budgets,”’ 11 (4, 1982), pp. 68-76. 


A company needs to estimate the cost of media plans and 
advertising upon introducing a new or existing product into 
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an unfamiliar environment such as a new international market. 
This article presents a conceptual framework for making 
media decisions and a method for estimating the cost of ad- 
vertising in international markets. The objective and task 
method is used to build a working model in order to articulate 
the necessary steps leading to informed media decisions for 
budgeting an international advertising campaign. Methods 
of estimating product demand and a flow model for media 
selection are also presented. 


BECKER, BORIS W. “Injunction Powers of the 
Federal Trade Commission: Immediate Relief from 
Deception,” 12 (3, 1983), pp. 43-45. 


The FTC has at its disposal a powerful, though relatively 
unknown remedy, injunctive relief. This paper traces the legis- 
lative and judicial history of the FTC’s injunctive powers, 
which reached their present scope in a 1973 amendment to the 
FTC Act. While judicial precedent is not entirely settled, a 
pattern is emerging, indicating the types of cases in which the 
FTC will seek injunctive relief. 


BECKER, BORIS W. Book Review, 14 (4, 1985), 
p. 60. 


BELL, MARTIN L. Book Review, 13 (3, 1984), 
pp. 61-62. 


BELLO, DANIEL C., ROBERT W. PITTS AND MI- 
CHAEL J. ETZEL. “The Communication Effects 
of Controversial Sexual Content in Television Pro- 
grams and Commercials,” 12 (3, 1983), pp. 32-42. 


An experiment utilizing television commercials and pro- 
grams was employed to examine the effect of controversial 
sexual content on the communication effectiveness of advertis- 
ing messages. Three measures of communication effectiveness 
were employed: interest in commercial, affect toward product, 
and purchase intent. Results of the experiment suggest contro- 
versial sexual content affect the communication effectiveness 
of advertising in a complex manner. Controversial sexual 
content in the commercial failed to improve effectiveness, 
apart from merely making the commercial more interesting, 
while controversial sexual program content influenced the 
processing of advertising messages for males but not for 
females. However, the presence of a significant commercial- 
by-program interaction for males suggests the actual effect of 
controversial content in the program environment depends 
upon the level of controversy present in the commercial. 


BELTRAMINI, RICHARD F. Book Reviews: 11 
(3, 1982), p. 47; 14 (1, 1985) p. 59. 


BELTRAMINI, RICHARD F. AND KENNETH R. 
EVANS. “Perceived Believability of Research Results 
Information in Advertising,” 14 (3, 1985), pp. 
18-24, 31. 


Research results information is becoming more frequently 
utilized in advertising to substantiate product performance 
claims, yet little is known about consumers’ perceived believa- 
bility of this information. Available literature suggests five 
characteristics of research results information which poten- 
tially impact believability, and these are empirically assessed 
in a representative field setting. The resultant implications for 
advertisers are discussed. 


BENGTSON, TIMOTHY A. “Creativity’s Paradoxical 
Character: A Postscript to James Webb Young’s 
Technique for Producing Ideas,” 11 (1, 1982), 
pp. 3-9. 


This study reconsiders the classical work of James Webb 
Young, A Technique for Producing Ideas. The analysis shows 
that although Young’s paradigm is instructive, it is not the 
whole story. Several paradoxical ramifications to the Youngian 
model are presented. For example, knowledge is shown to 
be something less than a creator’s perfect ally. Creative in- 
sight is not always the final step in a progression of identifi- 
able events. Sometimes genius is more a matter of serendipity 
than of intellectual brilliance. Finally, it is argued that dead- 
lines are blessings in disguise. They are blessings because they 
quicken the flow of creative juices and the secretion of adrena- 
lin. In contrast to Young’s view that the creator remove him- 
self or herself from the process after collecting and synthesiz- 
ing information, the suggestion here is that the active pursuit 
of solutions bears sweet fruits. In short, a pervasive paradoxical 
dimension is superimposed on Young’s conception of the 
creative process. 


BENGTSON, TIMOTHY A. Book Reviews: 12 (2, 
1983), pp. 51-52; 15 (3, 1986), pp. 59-61. 


BLASKO, VINCENT J. AND MICHAEL P. MOKWA. 
“Creativity in Advertising: A Janusian Perspective,” 
15 (4, 1986), pp. 43-50, 72. 


Creativity is usually defined and studied as an elusive phe- 
nomenon that defies adequate description and effective man- 
agement. However, in this discussion, “Janusian thinking” 
is presented as ‘‘a logic of creativity” that can be described 
and managed. Janusian thinking involves the emotive mental 
resolution of apparent opposite or contradictory ideas. It is 
a natural mental process. Janusian thought can be found in 
many advertising executions and might be a cornerstone of 
the advertising process. This paper illustrates the Janusian 
approach to creativity and provides specific examples of 
Janusian thinking in campaign themelines, television commer- 
cials and print ads. In addition, implications (of the Janusian 
perspective) are offered for advertising research, management 
and education. 


BLOCK, MARTIN P. Book Review, 14 (4, 1985), 
pp. 61-62. 


BLOCK, MARTIN P. AND BRUCE G. VANDEN 
BERGH. “Can you Sell Subliminal Messages to 
Consumers?,”’ 14 (3, 1985), pp. 59-62. 


A telephone survey was conducted among a national proba- 
bility sample of 330 adults to determine consumer attitudes 
toward the use of subliminal stimulation techniques in a self- 
improvement prcduct. Additionally, those most favorable 
toward the product concept were profiled. The study found 
consumers to be skeptical toward the use of subliminal mes- 
sages for the purpose of self-improvement and concerned 
about being influenced to do something they did not want 
to do. Those consumers most favorable toward the subliminal 
technique had prior experience with computers and video 
equipment, were less educated, and had some family problems. 
Comparisons are made with prior studies of consumer atti- 
tudes toward subliminal advertising. 


BOLEN, WILLIAM H. Book Review, 13 (1, 1984), 
p. 49. 


BONE, PAULA FITZGERALD, PAM SCHOLDER 
ELLEN, RICHARD W. EASLEY AND SAMUEL 
E. McNEELY. “A Comment on ‘Relationship Be- 
tween Source Expertise and Source Similarity in an 
Advertising Context’,” 15 (1, 1986), pp. 47-48. 


BONFIELD, E.H. see HUNT AND BONFIELD 
(comment), 14 (1, 1985). 


BOOTE, ALFRED S. “Interactions in Psychogra- 
phics Segmentation: Implications for Advertising,” 
13 (2, 1984), pp. 43-48. 


Psychographic segmentation by values typically results in 
conclusions based on statistical associations between segment 
membership and marketing variables (such as brand prefer- 
ence, product purchase, product ownership, etc.). However, 
because these segments are never genuinely discrete with 
respect to the value orientations which distinguish each of 
them from the other segments, the overlap may pose problems 
for interpretation. Specifically, there may be interactions 
between value orientations, segment membership, and one 
or more of the marketing variables. If so, the use of specific 
value orientations to reinforce the advertising directed at one 
segment could simultaneously have a negative impact on 
another segment. This paper presents evidence of this type of 
interaction within the data of an actual segmentation study. 


BOOTE, ALFRED S. “On Factors and Clusters — 
A Reply,” 13 (4, 1984), p. 59. 


BOWEN, LAWRENCE. Book Review, 15 (3, 1986), 
p. 56. 


BOYD, MARSHA M. Book Review, 13 (3, 1984), 


pp. 63-64. 


BRUVOLD, NORMAN T. see MACKLIN, BRU- 
VOLD AND SHEA, 14 (4, 1985). 


BUSBIN, JAMES W. Book Review, 15 (3, 1986), 
pp. 63-64. 


BUSH, ALAN J. Book Review, 15 (1, 1986), pp. 
55-56. 


BUSH, ALAN J., JOSEPH F. HAIR, JR. AND 
ROBERT P. BUSH. “‘A Content Analysis of Anima- 
tion in Television Advertising,’ 12 (4, 1983), 20-26, 
41. 

A content analysis of the major networks and three cable 
networks was conducted to investigate the current status of 
animation in television advertising. A total of 2,454 adver- 
tisements were analyzed over a seven-day period. Findings 
suggest that advertisers are using animation as a method of 
execution in their TV advertisements directed at adults as well 
as children. 


BUSH, ROBERT P. see BUSH, HAIR AND BUSH, 
12 (4, 1983). 


CABALLERO, MARJORIE J. Book Review, 15 
(1, 1986), p. 54. 


CABALLERO, MARJORIE J. AND PAUL J. SOLO- 
MON. “Effects of Model Attractiveness of Sales 
Response,” 13 (1, 1984), pp. 17-23, 33. 


In recent years an issue that has received increasing atten- 
tion among both marketing professionals and the public at 
large is interpersonal attraction, particularly the physical 
attractiveness aspect of attraction. Advertisers who are con- 
cerned with whether the physical a*tractiveness of a model in 
an advertisement alters the purchase behavior of a customer 
must examine such questions as (1) What is the optimal level 
of attractiveness? (2) Do responses vary according to the sex 
of the model and/or the sex of the buyer? (3) Do responses 
vary according to the type of product being advertised? 

This study was undertaken to determine the actual pur- 
chase behavior of consumers toward point-of-purchase adver- 
tising displays that varied the attractiveness level of the 
advertising model in the display as well as the sex of the model 
and type of product. 


CABALLERO, MARJORIE. see MADDEN, 
CABALLERO AND MATSUKUBO, 15 (3, 1986). 


CANNON, HUGH M. “Evaluating the Profile-Distance 
Approach to Media Selection,” 14 (1, 1985), pp. 4-9. 


An essential part of the media selection process is matching 
media to the target market. Ideally, this would be done 
directly, evaluating media vehicles according to the relative 
concentration of target market members in their audiences. 
When target market membership and media usage data are 
obtained from different surveys, however, the matching must 
be done indirectly, generally using demographics as mediating 
variables. This study evaluates Sissors’ profile-distance approach 
to indirect media-market matching. The results support the 
validity of the method, but raise questions regarding its value 
relative to other approaches. 


CANNON, HUGH M. “A Method for Estimating 
Target Market Ratings in Television Media Selection,” 
15 (2, 1986), pp. 21-26. 

Nationally syndicated product-media data services are very 
useful for analyzing the nature of target markets. They are 
not, however, generally considered useful for estimating 
television reach and frequency. This paper explains how 
selectivity indices derived from national product-media data 
can be combined with data from more specialized television- 
usage data services to yield an estimate of target market 
ratings. The paper describes a pilot study designed to test the 
plausibility of this approach. 


CARRELL, BOB. Book Review, 15 (3, 1986), p. 57. 
CERNY, ED. Book Review, 14 (1, 1985), pp. 67-68. 


CHAPPELL, GLENN. Book Review, 15 (3, 1986), 
p. 58. 


CLARKE, T.K. see CUPERFAIN AND CLARKE, 
14 (1, 1985). 


COBB, CATHY J. Book Review, 14 (1, 1985), pp. 
60-61. 
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COBB, CATHY J. AND WAYNE D. HOYER. “The 
Influence of Advertising at the Moment of Brand 
Choice,” 14 (4, 1985), pp. 5-12, 27. 


Recent admonitions by advertising researchers suggest a 
need to refocus on the fundamental issues of how consumers 
make purchase decisions and what the role of advertising is 
in the decision process. The purpose of this study was to ac- 
quire some evidence at the actual moment of brand selection 
concerning the impact of advertising on low-involvement de- 
cision making. Specifically, the study addressed the following 
questions: 1) Do consumers perceive, recognize and recall 
advertisements when engaged in actual shopping behavior? 
2) To what extent does advertising impact translate into the 
strategy used to select a brand? and 3) What is the relation- 
ship between advertising response and in-store information 
processing? Results suggest that for some consumers, adver- 
tising can provide the valuable function of reducing the cog- 
nitive effort required to make a choice. 


COE, BARBARA J. “The Effectiveness Challenge 
in Issue Advertising Campaigns,” 12 (4, 1983), 
pp. 27-35. 


Issue advertising usage will increase in the 1980s. But 
questionable effectiveness of this form of communication 
challenges business management to improve basic position- 
ing strategies, achieve a better working relationship with 
advertising planners and executors, invest in better research 
efforts, and target interest groups more carefully. 


COE, BARBARA J. Book Review, 13 (2, 1984), 
p. 62. 


COLE, CATHERINE A. see SINGH AND COLE, 
14 (3, 1985). 


COURTNEY, ALICE E. see WHIPPLE AND COURT- 
NEY, 14 (3, 1985). 


CROCKER, KENNETH E. Book Review, 13 (4, 
1984), pp. 61-63. 


CUPERFAIN, RONNIE AND T.K. CLARKE. “A 
New Perspective of Subliminal Perception,” 14 (1, 
1985), pp. 36-41. 


Studies investigating subliminal stimulation have generally 
held that such procedures are ineffective in an advertising 
context. This article provides a new outlook based on right 
brain processing. Evidence is presented that indicates that 
subliminal stimulation has impact when the stimulus is selected 
based upon the model presented. 


DARDEN, WILLIAM R. see LUMPKIN AND DAR- 
DEN, 11 (4, 1982). 


DARIAN, STEVEN. Book Review, 14 (4, 1985), 
p. 62. 


DEBEVEC, KATHLEEN AND EASWAR IYER. 
“The Influence of Spokespersons in Altering a 
Product’s Gender Image,”’ 15 (4, 1986), pp. 12-20. 


This study investigates the extent to which a spokesperson’s 


gender can influence the gender image of products. In addi- 
tion, the appropriateness and effectiveness of spokesperson/ 
product gender combinations are assessed relative to these 
gender image perceptions. Results indicate that a spokes- 
person’s gender is an effective cue in altering the gender image 
of a masculine and feminine product but not of a neutral 
product. Respondents’ attitudes and usage intention are more 
positive when the gender of the product and spokesperson 
differ (a progressive role portrayal) than when they match 
(a traditional role portrayal), thus providing added support 
for the effectiveness of strategies aimed at altering a product’s 
gender image. 


DOERNER, RUSSELL C. Book Review, 11 (3, 
1982), p. 48. 


DOMZAL, TERESA J. Book Review, 15 (1, 1986, 
pp. 52-53. 


DUNCAN, CALVIN P. AND JAMES NELSON. 
“Effects of Humor in a Radio Advertising Experi- 
ment,” 14 (2, 1985), pp. 33-40, 64. 


This paper reports results of a radio programming experi- 
ment that extends prior research by examining the impact of 
perceived humor on nine managerially relevant dependent 
variables. Findings show significant humor effects on atten- 
tion to the ad, liking the ad, liking the product, and irritation. 
Findings also support the position that attitude-toward- 
advertisement mediates humor’s impact on product prefer- 
ence and intention to buy. 


DUNCAN, TOM. Book Review, 15 (3, 1986), pp. 
62-63. 


DURAND, RICHARD M. AND ZARREL V. LAM- 
BERT. “Alienation and Criticisms of Advertising,” 
14 (3, 1985), pp. 9-17. 


The enduring nature of criticisms of advertising suggests 
that they may be related to market and political elements in 
the environment. That is, the criticisms may not flow solely 
from shortcomings of advertising practices, which is the con- 
clusion typically implied. The purpose of this study was to 
examine the general hypothesis that advertising criticisms are 
positively related to environmental elements consisting of 
consumer and political alienation. Such relationships were 
observed among mail survey respondents who represented 
wide ranges in age, education and income, and differences in 
ethnic backgrounds. Managerial implications of these findings 
include the potential for enhancing advertising effectiveness 
and efficiency, and for reducing the likeliheod of stimulating 
criticisms and reinforcing alienation. 


DURGEE, JEFFREY F. “Self-Esteem Advertising,” 
15 (4, 1986), pp. 21-27, 42. 


Self-esteem advertising is a type of advertising which 
attempts to alter consumers’ attitudes and behavior toward 
products by stimulating positive feelings toward themselves. 
For example, one of the oldest sales pitches in the world 
begins with, ‘““You look lovely today, madame.” This paper 
draws on psychiatry, sociology, and social psychology to 
describe ‘‘self-esteem’’ and how consumers’ feelings of self- 
esteem might be leveraged to effect buying behavior. Ideas 
are cast as hypotheses, and implications for research are 
suggested. The main hypothesis is that advertising which 


has positive effects on consumers’ attitudes towards them- 
selves has positive effects on their attitudes toward brands. 


DUSSART, CHRISTIAN. see PERRIEN, DUSSART 
AND PAUL, 14 (1, 1985). 


EASLEY, RICHARD W. see BONE, ELLEN, EAS- 
LEY AND McNEELY, 15 (1, 1986). 


ECKRICH, DONALD W. “Benefits or Problems 
as Market Segmentation Bases — A Comment” 
(comment), 13 (2, 1984), pp. 57-59, 61. 


ELEBASH, CAMILLE. “The Americanization of 
British Political Communications,” 13 (3, 1984), 
pp. 50-58. 


Even though operating within a different electoral system, 
Great Britain is rapidly following in the footsteps of the 
United States in the area of political communications. Elec- 
toral communications, including advertising, have found a 
place in the British political process. 

This study seeks to find what place and is based largely on 
personal interviews with politicians, party officials, broadcast 
and print journalists, academicians and advertising agency 
executives. 

Emphasis is on the marketing and communications efforts 
of the Conservative Party as the leader in the trend toward 
American-style campaigning. However, both the Labour Party 
and SDP/Liberal Alliance are also examined. 


ELLEN, PAM SCHOLDER. see BONE, ELLEN, 
EASLEY AND McNEELY, 15 (1, 1986). 


ETZEL, MICHAEL J. see BELLO, PITTS AND 
ETZEL, 12 (3, 1983). 


EVANS, KENNETH R. see BELTRAMINI AND 
EVANS, 14 (3, 1985). 


FABER, RONALD J. AND M. CLAIRE STOREY. 
“Recall of Information from Political Advertising,” 
13 (3, 1984), pp. 39-44. 


Televised political commercials have frequently been 
criticized for stressing idealized image characteristics of the 
candidates rather than issues. Content analyses of political 
advertising, however, have shown that these commercials 
generally contain both image and issue material. Given both 
types of content are present in political ads, this study was 
designed to determine what people recall from these ads in a 
natural environment. A telephone study during the last week 
of a gubernatorial election revealed that the amount of free 
recall exhibited was greater for information from a preferred 
candidate’s commercials than from his opponent’s. However, 
one-third of the respondents were unable to recall anything 
from either candidates’ political commercials. Recall was more 
highly related to attitude variables than most demographic 
variables or total television exposure. 


FABER, RONALD J. see O°GUINN, FABER AND 
MEYER, 14 (3, 1985). 


FEASLEY, FLORENCE G. “Television Commer- 
cials: The ‘Unpopular Art’,” 13 (1, 1984), pp. 4-10. 


There is general disagreement among practitioners as well 
as those involved on the academic side of advertising whether 
or not television commercials can now be considered art. This 
discussion attempts to clarify what art is, what functions it 
performs, and then investigates how closely television commer- 
cials parallel these various definitions. Commercials are 
examined in several ways: the nature of art and the nature of 
commercials, the necessity of limitations in art and commer- 
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of a separate Low Involvement Hierarchy for the effects of 
advertising (5, 20). The Integrated Information Response 
Model (20) made it clear that purchase may often be an 
instance of information collection used to develop attitude. 
The single Hierarchy extended this model to include all infor- 
mation collection as Evaluation Behavior. Both models allowed 
for the possibility of advertising having a direct impact on 
attitude, but neither article hinted at the extent of adver- 
tising’s influence. This paper explores the conditions under 
which advertising might or might not have this direct impact. 
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This paper suggests that the literature of advertising 
management and decision making has given little attention to 
the selection of creative strategy, and that the identification of 
specific strategic alternatives would make both the choices 
available and their implications clearer for planning purposes. 
The paper outlines seven distinct strategic options defining the 
characteristics of each. Competitive implications of the stra- 
tegic alternatives and the conditions of usage are discussed. 
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Large amounts of money are invested in copytesting 


procedures which frequently offer little or no evidence of 
validity or reliability. Current standards for the conduct and 
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reporting of copytest research are inadequate. The authors 
use published standards of psychometric research practice 
to provide a framework for discussion of standards for adver- 
tising research. 
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Involvement is conceptualized as a state variable with two 
components, intensity and direction. Intensity is associated 
with the amount of attention devoted to an ad and direction 
is represented by the type of strategy used to process the 
information. An experiment contrasts two strategies, one with 
brand evaluation as its goal (high involvement) and one that 
inhibits brand evaluation (low involvement). The low involve- 
ment (nonbrand) strategy yielded inferior memory for brand 
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Previous studies of the miscomprehension of advertisements 
and related stimuli have employed various measures and have 
reported various rates of miscomprehension. The present study 
was designed to test the performance of two types of recogni- 
tion measures (i.e., true-false vs. multiple choice questions) for 
assessing miscomprehension and to explore the effect of type 
of ad appeal (i.e., cognitive vs. affective) on miscomprehension 
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turn affects their attitude toward what is being advertised and 
other measures of advertising effectiveness, including brand 
choice. This study found that idea substantiated: a favorable 
attitude toward an ad for a smoking cessation kit was associ- 
ated with four measures of advertising effectiveness. 
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able attitude toward the ad was found, but direct relationships 
between perceived humor in an ad and three of the four 
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drawn from the study is that perceived humor may aid adver- 
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the humor is perceived. 
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humor in a commercial they have heard numerous times. 
This study tests the effect of repetition on perceived humor 
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This study tested a model relating humor perceived after 
repeated exposures to a commercial message to measures of 
advertising effectiveness. These effectiveness variables are 
recall of the brand name and advertising copy, attitude toward 
the advertised brand, stated purchase probability and actual 
brand choice. The findings indicated that adding humor to a 
conventional hierarchy-of-effects model does! not improve 
the model’s overall explanatory power. However, humor was 
found to be negatively related to recall and was positively 
related to brand attitude; both relationships were predicted 
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dardize and harmonize the regulation of advertising has been 
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and will take effect in 1986. Although each EEC nation 
finds advertising regulations a complex challenge, the challenge 
multiplies when standardization and harmonization are set as 
a goal. The politics, economics, and cultures of the member 
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Affectively-valenced television commercials for supermar- 
ket products were used as treatment stimuli in a laboratory 
test of the role of the attitude toward the ad construct. 
Results show that affect generated by TV commercials does 


influence attitude toward the advertised brands. However, 
the lack of support for hypotheses designed to rule out alter- 
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This experimental study contrasts effects of noncompara- 
tive and comparative print advertising formats. It employs 
multiple indicators of advertising response and a wide range of 
covariates. The focus is on differences in cognitive, affective 
and behavioral reactions to noncomparative versus compara- 
tive formats with alternative verbal and/or visual references to 
the competition. Results indicate that while comparative ads 
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The existing research on comparative vs. noncomparative 
advertising has resulted in a great deal of conflict and con- 
fusion concerning its effectiveness. However, little attention 
has been directed toward examining the informational nature 
of the ads themselves. The current investigation examines the 
question of whether comparative advertisements actually 
contain more objective information cues than their noncom- 
parative counterparts. The results indicated that comparative 
ads did indeed have greater information content than noncom- 
parative ads. Additional informational dimensions of 
comparative ads are explored. 
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The effects of varying the scheduling of message exposures 
on memory for advertisements was investigated. Four levels 
of concentration/spacing were used, with 10 advertisement 
exposures (embedded in 2% hours of television programming) 
presented in 1 day, 1 week, 3 weeks, or 5 weeks. The results 
showed that the 1l-week and 3-week advertising schedules 
gave higher levels of brand recall and recognition. The inferior 
performance with 1-day and 5-week schedules is explained in 
terms of a two-factor conceptual model of processes affecting 
attention to and memory for advertisements. Implications 
of these findings for marketing and marketing research are 
discussed. 
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Many of the nation’s most respected advertising agencies 
have become reluctant to accept political campaigns as clients. 
And political candidates increasingly are choosing independent 
political consultants to direct their media campaigns. This 
Paper analyzes the history of these trends and reports the 
results of a nationwide survey of 99 advertising agencies. 
Among firms that had not handled political accounts in five 
years or that planned to reduce political campaign involve- 
ment, the major reasons cited for avoiding political accounts 
centered on concerns that they may interfere with business 
client relations while creating an intolerable workload without 
commensurate profitability. The potential implications of 
replacing advertising agencies with political consultants are 
discussed. 
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Promotion planning is difficult in lesser-developed coun- 
tries because of a lack of marketing information and the wide 
range of consumer sophistication. The correlation between 
buying experience of consumers and their proximity to urban 
environments provides marketers with opportunities to target 
messages. This article contrasts promotion strategies used in 
urban, urban/suburban, and urban/suburban/rural areas. Also 
presented is an analysis of likely primary and support pro- 
motions used in each market. 
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The study examined perceptions of advertising stimuli 
presented in an all-verbal or all-visual format. Three response 
criteria were investigated: utilitarian/rational perceptions, 
aesthetic/emotional perceptions and familiarity perceptions. 
Hypotheses that utilitarian/rational perceptions would be 
associated with all-verbal advertising stimuli and familiarity 
perceptions would be associated with all-visual advertising 
stimuli were supported. A third hypothesis that aesthetic/ 
emotional perceptions would be associated with all-visual 
advertising stimuli received mixed support. 
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An examination of the literature on marketing information 
acquisition and knowledge transfer raises the issue of what 
motivates consumers to participate in these processes. A 
model which is presented incorporates possible motives such 
as novelty seeking, desires for social mobility, reciprocity, 
and proselytization. This model indicates why consumers 
choose to acquire and transfer information relevant to solving 
current consumption problems as well as that which is not 
currently relevent. Propositions incorporating these motives 
are developed and hypotheses relevant to the field of adver- 
tising are discussed. Motives underlying the processes of 
marketing information acquisition and knowledge transfer 
may have important implications for the measurement of 
advertising effectiveness, media utilization patterns, and 
the establishment of continuing interpersonal channels of 
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Surrealistic ads are common in the print media, but em- 
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how the two of them feel about each other and themselves 
in terms of the agency/client relationship. These perceptions 
and feelings were gleaned from a survey of agency leaders 
and major users of agency services. Based on the findings, 
some suggestions and directions ‘are offered for making the 
agency/client dyad more harmonious. 
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This report describes a model used to estimate the likeli- 
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in medical journals. The model translates the likelihood of a 
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This investigation explores the factors which lead to mis- 
comprehension of television advertisements. Findings indicate 
that meaningful differences in both the receivers of the 
message and the message content itself can account for the 
degree of miscomprehension of television communications. 
Implications for message development are discussed. 
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Motivating consumers to conserve energy has proven to be 
a difficult task in the United States. One tactic that has been 
used on a limited basis by the Department of Energy is paid 
advertising. This paper examines the role of conservation 
within the country’s broader energy problems, delineates 
several consumer issues that affect the success of government 
conservation programs, discusses the controversy surrounding 
the use of paid advertising to promote consumer conservation 
efforts, and describes those DOE programs that have used 
paid advertising as an integral component of conservation 
program strategy. 
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This review summarizes experimental evidence from adver- 
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attractive communicators and models on opinion change, 
product evaluation, source perception, and recall, among 
other dependent measures. The evidence indicates that attrac- 
tive (vs. unattractive) communicators consistently are liked 
more, are perceived in more favorable terms, and have a 
positive impact on the products with which they are asso- 
ciated. Source attractiveness is also related positively to 
agreement although the effects appear to be less consistent, 
especially when the communicator is female. The review 
includes a critical assessment of previous studies and presents 
specific directions for future research. 
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This paper presents the results of two empirical studies 
designed to assess the effectiveness of sexual embedding in 


advertising. In Study 1, a sample of 424 viewed and evaluated 
two ads with embeds or two matched ads without embeds. 
The results indicated that embedding was effective in raising 
attitudinal evaluations of a liquor ad but not a cigarette ad. 
In Study 2, GSR measurements were taken on a sample of 36 
subjects while they viewed both versions (with and without 
embeds) of two ads. The results of Study 2 indicated that 
embedding was effective in increasing GSR measurements 
for the versions of the ads with embeds. 
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This paper presents a non-traditional defense of advertising 
against its so-called social criticisms. It is non-traditional 
because the defense does not rest on the premise that adver- 
tising contributes to the welfare of society, but rather on the 
premise that it is morally right and good to pursue one’s own 
selfish interests. That is, it is right and good for egoistic 
producers to use persuasive advertising to appeal to the self- 
interest of consumers for their own (the producers’) selfish 
gain. Further, the author argues that the charges against 
advertising of manipulative deception, persuasive coercion, 
and tasteless offensiveness result from a hostility toward 
capitalism and egoism and that these charges rest on the 
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This paper reports an experiment on the effects of two 
kinds of alcohol advertising on subsequent consumption. 
Male passersby in a shopping mall, ascertained to be drinkers 
aged 19 to 45, each underwent one of three procedures: 
evaluation of five “lifestyle’’ advertisements for an imported 
beer; evaluation of five ‘“‘tombstone”’ advertisements for that 
beer; and an interview about their evaluation of the shopping 
mall. As payment, they received a $5.00 voucher for imme- 
diate use at dinner in a licensed restaurant whose management 
provided data on subjects’ alcohol consumption (n = 163). 
Six to twelve weeks later, 84 subjects were reached by tele- 
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This experimental study investigates the effects of cogni- 
tive dissonance, expectations, and product performance on 
product evaluations, The study improves upon the methodo- 
logical problems of the past experimental studies. The results 
of a 2x2x2 factorial design suggest that product involvement 
acts as a moderator in the post-decisional product evaluation 
process. The theoretical and empirical findings suggest com- 
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Recent developments in media planning theory suggest that 
an important element of the media decision-making process 
should be the evaluation of reach and frequency in terms of 
advertising exposures or communication effects rather than 
vehicle exposures. The extent to which these theoretical 
extensions are practiced by leading U.S.-headquartered adver- 
tising agencies is the topic of this article. Over 90 media 
directors provide information concerning a number of media 
planning practices. These include the extent to which com- 
munication effects data are used in evaluating media plans, 
the adequacy of various commercial sources of such data, 
and whether communication effects data are used to weight 
media vehicle audiences to estimate potential advertising 
audiences or impact. 
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The purpose of this article is to help advertising planners 
evaluate audiences as they relate to cable television and new 
technologies. Fundamental assumptions made about television 
audiences and advertisers are examined with regard to new 
services. The article reviews and organizes the recent empiri- 
cal studies concerning tie audiences of new technologies. 
It presents a model which analyzes audience similarities and 
differences between new and conventional media. Also con- 
sidered are directions for planning, research and the immediate 
future of cable advertising. 
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This study presents a regression model which estimates 
the two-issue cumulative audience of a newspaper when the 
average-issue audience and population of the newspaper’s 
market are known. The estimated two-issue cumulative audi- 
ence can be used with average-issue audience to estimate the 
reach of a newspaper advertising schedule using the beta 
formula. A computational algorithm for the beta is presented 
which demonstrates how schedule reach can be computed. 
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This study explores the relation of competitive brand ad- 
vertising expenditures to industry, brand aod rival retail sales 
and market share. It also examines relationships among 
competitors’ advertising expenditures. The annual adver- 
tising expenditures of 121 brands in seven mature consum- 
er non-durable product categories display a range of po- 
tential effects including primary demand, primary sales 
effect/competitive advertising and competitive advertising. In 
a sample of industries characterized by relatively high retail 
market concentration ratios and low rates of real retail sales 
growth, annual brand advertising expenditures, on average, 
appear to be largely interdependent, but they do not tend to 
escalate. 
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Advertising theory and practice require that media plans 
be developed and evaluated in terms of advertising exposures, 
or other desired communication effects, rather than media 
vehicle exposures. This often means that, when evaluating 
media schedules in terms of effective reach, for example, 
media vehicle audience ratings must be weighted. Also, 
optimum levels of message frequency typically must be 
feasible within an appropriate time frame. 

This article focuses on how leading advertising agencies 
implement theoretical constructs concerning effective reach 
when evaluating media plans. Media executives from 91 
leading advertising agencies describe their agencies’ procedures 
for weighting audience ratings, including the magnitude of 
weights typically applied to vehicle audience estimates in 
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